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Regulations governing certification 
are essentially protective devices; so- 
ciety seeks to protect itself from in- 
competent practitioners in various pro- 
fessions that are of vital concern to 
all citizens. But the process of devel- 
oping regulations does not develop a 
profession. That must be done by the 
practitioners themselves who go beyond 
minimum legal standards to formulate a 
body of ethics and standards of service 
for governing themselves that is higher 
than society as a whole would seek to 
impose by law. When the practitioners 
take this step, their profession may be 
said to be approaching maturity. At what 
point in its approach to maturity is the 
profession of the school superintendency 
today? 


Certification of Teachers 


To understand the present status of 
educational administration as a certi- 
fied or licensed occupation, we must re- 
view briefly the history of teacher cer- 
tification in the United States. The 
process of certifying teachers has un- 
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dergone remarkable changes during the 
past two centuries and from it has 
stemmed the much later practice of cer- 
tifying administrators. 


Teachers in the early colonial period 
were generally required to obtain ap- 
proval from church authorities before 
they could teach. Gradually, the author- 
ity for examining and certifying them 
was shifted to local civil bodies where 
it remained until relatively recent 
times. Eventually, however, dissatis- 
faction with the method became a potent 
factor in causing the development of the 
office of county superintendent in many 
states where he was charged with the ma- 
jor responsibility for the examination 
and certification of teachers until the 
first part of the present century. 


According to the results of a survey 
published by the United States Bureau of 
Education in 1883,! local units, coun- 
ties, and the state participated in ex- 
amining teachers as a basis for certifi- 
cation in each state. The examinations 
were, however, being viewed with in- 
creasing dissatisfaction. Forty-two 
years later, in 1925, Cubberley pointed 
out that certification was being done 
completely at the state level in thirty 
states and, of course, that there was a 
marked trend toward placing certifica- 
tion authority at such a level in all 
states.* Rapid progress was being made 
at that time toward the elimination of 
examinations as a basis of certification 
but he did not call particular attention 
to this change despite the fact that he 
endorsed the idea of certification on 
the basis of preparation. 


Today, teacher certification is a state 
function inevery state. Only a few large 
cities still retain local independent 
certifying authority for teaching posi- 
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tions in their school systems. The basis 
of certification is generally evidence 
of required professional preparation; 
examinations are rare exceptions. 


The Role of Colleges and Universities 


Since the states have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for certifying teachers, 
they have generally delegated the au- 
thority for determining competency to 
the colleges and universities. The is- 
suance of initial teaching certificates 
is largely a routine matter carried out 
on the basis of statements from the 
higher institutions to the effect that 
the applicants have completed the study 
designated by the state authority as 
necessary. In other words, the colleges 
and universities have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for saying who is quali- 
fied to teach and the states have shift- 
ed their attention from the competence 
of the individual teacher to the compe- 
tence of the institutions as trainers of 
teachers. Once a state declares an in- 
stitution competent, it takes for 
granted that its graduates are competent 
as beginning teachers provided they have 
completed certain prescribed courses. 


Other Trends 


Other trends in the certification of 
teachers are evident.? There has been an 
increase in the number of arrangements 
for reciprocity among states in order 
that a teacher certified in one state 
may be certified to teach in another 
without being required to meet addi- 
tional or different requirements. The 
number of states requiring certifica- 
tion fees is declining although twenty- 
nine still make such charges. United 
States citizenship as a requirement for 
certification is increasingly common; 
in 1953, twenty-nine states required 
it. Some form of loyalty oath was being 
required in thirty states as of the same 
year. And last, the number of states 
specifying a minimum age for beginning 
teachers is declining. The requirements 
regarding minimum age have, apparently, 
become obsolete as the number of re- 
quired years of preparation for teaching 
has increased. 


Certification of Administrators 


According to Chamberlain, the first 
city superintendent of schools was em- 
ployed in Buffalo in 1837.%* By 1870 
twenty-six other cities had created a 
similar office.® Nevertheless, the cer- 
tification of administrators is a rela- 


tively new process when compared with 
the certification of teachers. No ref- 
erence was made to administrators in the 
1883 survey of the United States Bureau 
of Education mentioned earlier. Even as 
late as 1925 Cubberley found very few 
states concerned with their certifica- 
tion although he mentioned that Massa- 
chusetts was probably the first state to 
take action on the problem. § 


Undoubtedly the slow development of 
administrator certification was due to 
the relatively slow increase in the num 
ber of superintendencies. Despite the 
creation of superintendencies in some 
cities as early as 1837, the majority of 
school boards in most areas continued to 
operate for some time without superin- 
tendents as they are known today. The 
board members either divided administra- 
tive responsibilities among themselves 
or they appointed someone with business 
or clerical skills to serve as their 
executive secretaries. The individuals 
thus appointed were not necessarily per- 
sons with experience in teaching or any 
preparation in education. The supervisory 
and operational control of the schools 
appears to have been left to building 
principals in all but a few cities until 
late in the Nineteenth Century. 

The late development of the superin- 
tendency as a profession is revealed 
also by the growth of the national pro- 
fessional organization. Although the Na- 
tional Association of School Superin- 
tendents, the forerunner of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
was organized in 1865, its membership 
was quite small even as late as 1922 
when the first full-time executive sec- 
retary was employed. The Association's 
first yearbook, issued in 1923, listed 
Slightly over 1,100 local superintend- 
ents as members.” 

By 1939 most states were becoming con- 
cerned with the professional qualifica- 
tions of school administrators. Accord- 
ing to Woellner and Wood, forty states 
required that the chief administrative 
officer (usually known as the superin- 
tendent) hold a bachelor's degree and 
thirty-two states required that he have 
some previous experience as a teacher.® 
Only nineteen states, however, required 
the completion of graduate courses. 


Developments Since 1939 


Since 1939, there has been rapid prog- 
ress in the development of professional 
requirements for administrators in most 
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states. According to Woellner's and 
Wood's survey covering 1954-55, every 
state requires at least the bachelor's 
degree for certification as an admin- 
istrator.® In forty-one states, the com- 
pletion of graduate courses is required. 
Furthermore, twenty-six states require 
the master's degree and two are requir- 
ing study beyond that level. All states 
specify that a certified administrator 
must hold a teaching certificate and 
forty states require some teaching ex- 
perience. 

Because the certified administrators 
must hold teaching certificates, they 
must be United States citizens in 
twenty-nine states and must take some 
form of loyalty oath in thirty states. 


Graduate Study 


In the forty-one states requiring at 
least some graduate study for certifica- 
tion as a superintendent, courses in 
school administration are specified more 
frequently than any other. They are re- 
quired in thirty-seven states. Ranking 
second are courses in supervision, re- 
quired in thirty-four states. Courses in 
curriculum construction rank third and 
are required in sixteen states. Those in 
school finance rank fourth and are spe- 
cified in twelve states. Nine states re- 
quire study in statistical measurements; 
six require study in school building and 
six require work in the history and 
philosophy of education. Courses in 
school business administration, educa- 
tional psychology, and public relations 
are required in five states. School law 
is specified in four states and guidance 
is required in three. Only two states 
specify teaching methods. One state re- 
quires a course in "techniques of prob- 
lem solving by group process" which is 
either the most specific or the most 
general requirement among the forty-one 
states. A period of internship is re- 
quired in one state. Four states still 
require special courses offered only in 
their own institutions but this type of 
provincial legislation appears to be 
disappearing from both the general and 
the specific certification laws. 


At the present time, the majority of 
the states appears to be willing to limit 
requirements regarding graduate study to 
the specification that it shall include 
courses in school administration or in 
administration and supervision. This 
movement conforms to the recommendation 
of certification specialists that re- 
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quirements be made general rather than 
specific. It provides freedom for the 
states, the institutions offering prepa- 
ration in administration, and the re- 
gional accrediting agencies to make im- 
provements in their programs unhampered 
by legal restrictions which, in a period 
of rapid evolution, can soon become obso- 
lete. Furthermore, it removes the blocks 
to free interstate movement of adminis- 
trators which is important if they are to 
achieve professional status on a national 
basis and avoid the localized intellec- 
tual inbreeding which is plaguing some 
areas in the field of teacher education. 


Responsibility of the Profession 


Despite the recent increase in the 
number and specificity of certification 
requirements in administration, there is 
probably a willingness at the moment on 
the part of most states to issue certi- 
ficates to superintendents on the bases 
of citizenship, a specified length of 
teaching experience, and the fulfill- 
ment of general requirements regarding 
graduate study. If the states continue 
to limit the bases to these, a heavy re- 
sponsibility for the quality of the 
leadership given to our schools is, in a 
sense, delegated to the administrative 
profession. Presumably, the responsibil- 
ity will be left with the profession 
only if it demonstrates that it has 
gained sufficient maturity to assume 
such an obligation. It is, therefore, 
confronted with a challenge of major 
importance. 


Critical Questions for Many 


What can state and national organiza- 
tions of superintendents do to increase 
the effectiveness of their members? 
Should, and can, they set up require- 
ments for membership which screen the 
incompetents from their rolls and there- 
by make membership in them at least a 
partial guide to school boards in the 
employment of superintendents? Are there 
forms of in-service training programs, 
rather rigorous in nature, which they 
can sponsor to upgrade the quality of 
work done by their members? Can they 
give sufficient prestige to the suc- 
cessful completion of these programs to 
cause individuals to undertake them? 


What is the role of accrediting agen- 
cies and associations in raising the 
standards in educational administration? 
How far can states go in delegating to 
colleges and universities the responsi- 


bility for the quality of their programs 
of study for administrators? State de- 
partments of education and voluntary ac- 
crediting groups frequently call upon 
faculty members in various institutions 
to evaluate, for accreditation purposes, 
the preparation programs and facilities 
in other institutions. Can, and will, 
these faculty members carry out their 
responsibilities in a sufficiently com- 
prehensive and objective manner to as- 
sure that institutions unable or unwil- 
ling to offer adequate preparation in 
school administration will not be 
accredited? 


Basic to many questions regarding ac- 
creditation and preparation are those 
pertaining to criteria. Can, and will, 
the administrative profession develop 
and agree upon criteria which can be 
used successfully inevaluating programs 
of preparation? What are the essentials 
that must be included in such criteria? 


What can colleges and universities do 
to improve the quality of the programs 
of preparation which they offer to stu- 
dents in educational administration? In 
view of the fact that the various states 
actually depend upon them to eliminate 
incompetent persons studying administra- 
tion, in what way, if any, can they po- 
lice themselves regarding academic and 
personal standards which must be met be- 
fore they declare the students qualified 
for positions in administration? 


Cooperative Action 


The answers to most of these questions 
are not available at the moment. Unless 
they are provided through cooperative 
action, however, administration may dis- 
cover that public pressure will require 
that the major responsibility for its 
destiny be assigned to other individuals 
or groups. 


Fortunately, there is some evidence 
of such action. State and national ad- 
ministrative associations are devoting 
increasing amounts of attention to the 
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professional growth of administrators. 
Administrators, state departments of ed- 
ucation, other accrediting agencies, and 
institutions preparing administrators 
are, in many instances, working coopera- 
tively for the constructive development 
of standards and in-service training 
programs. 


Throughout the country there is an in- 
creased awareness of administration as 
a profession or, at least, as a poten- 
tial profession. It is in this recogni- 
tion, and in the cooperative action 
mentioned above, that hope lies for ad- 
ministration's mature acceptance of its 
responsibilities. 
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1. What are your answers to the questions listed in the ues ofi\e9 
this article? 
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